SUNSHINE ISLES AND SAVAGES

rocity is only too true. Human sacrifices
were frequent, for the savage mind be-
lieved that when a man was killed and
eaten, such qualities of courage, strength
and cunning as he possessed would pass
into the bodies of those who partook of
his horrid feast. The human flesh thus
eaten was known as "long pig." Many
victims were also slain, on notable occa-
sions through superstition. At the launch-
ing of a new war canoe such a sacrifice
was held to bring good luck; on the death
of a chief a number of slaves would be
killed in order that he might be well
served in the after life.

College for Fiji Islanders

With the coming of the missionaries
these barbarous customs gradually ceased.
From being a bloodthirsty savage the
Fijian has become quite a reformed char-
acter. To-day he is a peaceable, if not
actually gentle chap, with even a leaning
toward foppishness In dress. His chil-
dren attend school and many of the young
people of the Fiji Islands go to distant
colleges to be trained as teachers and
clergymen. Nowhere in the South Pacific
has there been such a complete and rapid
change from barbarism to civilization as
in these islands.

Missionary enterprise has, indeed, been
active throughout the South Sea Islands.
Ministers of all creeds -have gone fear-
lessly among the wildest tribes to carry
their message; many of them have suf-
fered death at the hands of the natives.
These workers in the mission field found
that the native religion was based on what
is known as animism; the people believed
that all things, whether human beings,
beasts, birds, or trees and stones, had
souls which were in some way able to
do them either friendly or unfriendly
services.

Samoan Islands Divided

During the cotton famine that followed
the Civil War, a Hamburg merchant sent
men out to Samoa in the middle of the
Pacific Ocean to start cotton plantations.
But the United States had since 1839 en-
joyed the exclusive right to maintain a

naval base in the f jordlike harbor of Pago
Pago, on the southern coast of Tutuila,
besides which Australia and New Zealand
were pursuing an important trade with
the islands. Great Britain therefore con-
ferred with Germany and the United
States in 1880 and provided a govern-
ment for the Kingdom of Samoa, but in
1889 they decided to divide the 'islands,
and Tutuila and others fell to the lot of
the United States, while Upolu and later
Savi'i went to Germany. After the defeat
of Germany in World War I, German
Samoa was assigned to New Zealand
under a League of Nations mandate.

It was a king of these islands, Malie-
toa, who befriended the missionary, John
Williams. It was these gentle natives
among whom Stevenson made his home
and to whom he was Tusitala, "the story-
teller/' and a loved friend.

If we sail across from the Fijis, there
will come a point, when we cross the iSoth
meridian, east longitude, where we will
wake to find it the day before. We won't
mind that, for we will be too eager to
reach a land where we may sit beneath
a palm tree and just watch the white-caps
dancing across the blue sea, while behind
us stretch jungle-clad hills. Tutuila has
been built by volcanic action and lies
ringed about with coral reefs. At low
tide one can see the branches of pink coral
rising above the green of shallow waters.

Grass Mats for House Walls

The natives play and bathe in the surf,
eat the fruits that grow so abundantly and
build their houses by weaving branches
for a roof on four poles, then tie on grass
mats which can be rolled to the ceiling.
The floor is usually raised two feet and
surrounded by a ditch to carry off the
rain, then paved with stones and pebbles,
and at night covered with sleeping-mats.
Oranges, bananas, pineapples and bread-
fruit and of course coconuts grow lux-
uriantly. On Swain's Island, which was
annexed in 1925, the natives pay their
taxes usually in copra (dried coconut
meat). The Tutuilans wave the Stars
and Stripes on the Fourth of July, though
the naval officers who are responsible for
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